and death matter to present a solid enough front to deter even the
most powerful aggressor from breaking the peace That uas *hat
the League of Nations was for; and Churchill, though he harboured
no illusions about the international talking shop into \vhich the
League had degenerated, in practice remained staunch to the League
principle

Accordingly, through what were really the opening years of the
Second World War, which Hitler designed to \un In the factories
before transferring it to the field, he never ceased in his efforts, in
Parliament, on the platform, in the press, to rouse his country me!?
"to control the hideous drift of events and arrest calamity on the
threshold" That was the unvarying theme on which he continued
to harp with passionate eloquence, "Stop it' Stop it'* Stop it
now''' NOW is the appointed time "

But his was a voice crying, and crying ineffectively, in the wilder-
ness It was a message that awakened no sympathetic response in the
high places of Whitehall. The drift of events continued with gathering
momentum, and neither Mr Baldwin, nor anyone else in authority,
appeared capable of arresting it It is doubtful whether they could
conceivably have done so, for once German rearmament had been
allowed to get fairly under way, nothing whatever would have
sufficed but to meet war with war, in the same kind, and on a
commensurate scale And we know now, or ought to know, what
that would have entailed

Suppose for a moment that any English Prime Minister, even if
he had been Churchill, had proposed to put the country, as Hitler
had put Germany, on a complete war footing, with full compulsory
mobilization of industry and at least of man-power, and with an
income tax of eight or ten shillings in the pound to finance it, he
would certainly have been swept from office amid a unanimous howl
of indignation* And yet, with the enemy waging Total War in time
of peace, nothing less drastic could conceivably have availed to
"stop it", and even that would have merely turned the war into
one of competitive exhaustion, hardly less disastrous in the long run
than one of naked destruction The sure opportunity of stopping
Hitler had been missed when the French politicians had turned a
deaf ear to Marshal Pilsudski's offer * to mobilise his 21 Polish
corps, and join with France in an armed veto upon the first German
attempt to remtroduce conscription, the last chance had been
thrown away when they had ignomimously declined to call the Nazi
bluff of marching into the Rhineland And if on both these occasions
British policy had sought rather to apply a brake than a stimulus
to French resolution, nothing could have been more certain than
that public opinion would have overwhelmingly rejected any firmer
attempt to grasp the nettle                             ,                      .

But to say this is assuredly not to justify the ministers who, havmg

^-* If we may trust the commonly accepted assertion, which awaits documentary
proof, of such an offer having been made